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realities. An attempt has been made to build upon science and 
reason, rather than on the tribal legends and customs of the an- 
cient Israelites, or the concepts of feudalism. It has become a 
warning to the world in its repression and degradation of the emo- 
tions, its dwarfing of individual initiative and responsibility except 
along carefully defined lines; but it is by no means only a warning. 
Dr. Sadler remarks that the spirit of modern Germany "hates 
shams and hypocrisies" and "is willing to try bold experiments," 
and he reminds us that "in the difficult days of social readjust- 
ment which will follow the war, there will be more need than 
ever for variety of experiment, for variety of educational tradi- 
tion, for variety of responsible initiative." 

F. W. Stella Bkowne. 
London, England. 



Impbessions and Comments. By Havelock Ellis. London: 
Constable & Co., 1914. Pp. vii, 262. 

Genius is a law unto itself, even when its flame is fed (not 
stifled, as in the case of lesser lights) — by a super-Teutonic mass 
of weight of learning. It is true of Dr. Havelock Ellis, in a far 
wider and deeper sense than Arthur Ransome said of Oscar 
Wilde, that "he has shown the possibilities of creation open to 
the critic." In these miniature essays he has again distilled 
from Nature and Art, from individual and social psychology, 
something instinct with all the value and complexity and charm 
of life, and infinitely suggestive of his superb conception of life. 
Many minds, to which the audacity of that conception of life 
is abhorrent, and its sweetness perilous, will be bewitched by 
the incomparable style, which is as perfect a vehicle for analysis, 
argument, and irony, as for representing and appreciating 
beauty in all its manifestations. A special interest attaches 
to the description of French architecture, literature, and civili- 
zation, and to the tribute to "the essential French spirit, so reck- 
lessly gay, and so daringly poignant, so happily exquisite in its 
methods and so relentlessly direct in its moral." He calls for 
veracity and for technique: "The road is long, and a high dis- 
cipline is needed and a great courage, if our English literature is 
to regain its old power, and exert once more its proper influence 
in the world." Note, a high disciphne, as well as a great cour- 
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age; for "you might say that a fountain that leaps largely and 
exquisitely up toward the sky, only needs free room and space. 
But no, it also needs compression and force, a mighty restrained 
energy at its roots, of which it is the gay and capricious flower." 
Or again: "temptation is even more than a stimulus to conflict. 
It is itself, in so far as it is related to passion, the ferment of life. 
To face and reject temptation may be to fortify life. To face 
and accept temptation may be to enrich life. He who can do 
neither, is not fit to live." 

How tenderly he re-interprets all that was lovely and precious 
in Christian doctrine — for instance the worship of "the Mother 
whose Child has no father save God." How unforgettably he 
pillories certain archiepiscopal pronouncements about the "White 
Slave Traffic," and exposes not only the facts which the Church 
connives at, while "incongruously mumbling the Sermon on the 
Mount," but, the inadequacy of the great Galilean mystic's 
original teaching, as a system of social ethics. For Dr. Ellis' 
work is really constructive; his knowledge, his genius, and that 
intellectual integrity which is itself a form of genius, all work 
toward the rebuilding of our muddled world. The merit of 
his work, in short, is not only its aesthetic delight and intellectual 
interest, but an inspiration which should help us to face catas- 
trophes without entire collapse of sanity or courage. 

F. W. Stella Browne. 

London, England. 



The Position of Woman in Primitive Society. By C. Gas- 
quoine Hartley (Mrs. Walter M. Gallichan). London: Ever- 
leigh Nash, 1914. Pp. VIII, 275. 

Mrs. Gallichan's aim in this book is to prove that at one stage 
in the development of society "the family was not founded on 
the authority of the father." She makes a very good case for 
the frequency in early societies of the matriarchate and the 
excellent results thereof, while, feminist that she is, she does this 
because she believes "our decision on this question will affect our 
outlook on the whole question of Women's Rights and the rela- 
tionship of the two sexes." 

Two comments will be made by the average impartial reader: 
In the first case can one trust an avowed partizan, who has not 



